RICHELIEU
ened with destruction by the growth of the Protestant
faction who, under the cloak of a fervent solicitude for
virtue and morality, aimed at overthrowing the old
Catholic and Roman order, and setting up in its place
individualistic institutions of anti-monarchical tendencies.
Richelieu could not endure them; chiefly because his
whole policy was directed towards buttressing the
throne, but also because peace at home was essential to
the success of the far-reaching measures on which he
proposed to embark. What, moreover, was the good of
humbling the nobles, if a whole section of the population
could entrench themselves behind the ramparts of forti-
fied towns and snap their fingers at the edicts and the
soldiers of the King? All that had been done, and all
that remained to do, might be gravely compromised if
the Huguenot leaders threw open the seaports and other
places of access, to the warships and mercenaries of their
English allies.
Wholly preoccupied with a formidable duel with a
foreign power which tested his skill and strength to the
utmost, it was impossible for Richelieu to go on being
haunted with the idea that the foe might be helped to
get a footing on French soil by Frenchmen, and be main-
tained by them. What alternative, then, had he but to
crush the insurgents before their rebellion had a chance
to succeed.
In order to be beforehand with them he brought all
the resources of his genius into play, taking upon himself
a task of incredible magnitude and complexity. Like
Mussolini to-day, he assumed the personal control of the
chief offices of State. To the direction of Home and
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